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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A History of Philosophy. By W. Windelband. Translated by James 
H. Tufts. Second edition, revised and enlarged. New York, The 
Macmillan Co. ; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1901. — pp. xv, 726. 
In this second edition of Professor Tufts' s valuable translation of Windel- 
band' s History of Philosophy all the changes made by the author in the 
second German edition have been incorporated, either in the text or in the 
appendix at the close. Among other alterations, mention may be made of 
the brief characterizations of the most important thinkers which the author 
has added, in fulfillment of the demand for a more extended notice of the 
personalities and personal relations of individual philosophers. This need 
had been consciously left unsatisfied in the first edition, on account of the 
topical and synoptical plan of the work, which necessarily confined bio- 
graphical material within the narrowest possible bounds. The short state- 
ments that have been added regarding the motives and character of the 
various great philosophers, though concise and felicitous, do not, however, 
seem entirely germane to the body of the work. 

The philosophy of the nineteenth century also has received a much more 
extended treatment than was originally accorded it, and this change is 
perhaps the most important revision of all. The new section on "The 
Problem of Values " is of especial significance and worth in bringing the 
general view of the trend of philosophical thought down to the more im- 
mediate present. In this connection, Professor Tufts has added several 
pages (pp. 663-670), which gives a brief summary of certain aspects of 
recent English thought too often omitted in German histories of philosophy. 
We could wish that the translator had found it practicable to expand his 
contribution to the treatment. 

The author remade the topical index for his second edition with the pur- 
pose of making his work of greater value as a book of reference and a dic- 
tionary of the history of philosophy. The index to the revised English 
version includes both the Namen- and the improved Such-register. The 
new index is a special gain for English students, since the first edition of the 
translation had no index at all. 

Professor Tufts' s translation is too well known, and has been of too great 
service to need comment. Although the style is not free from a certain 
roughness, a consultation of the original German affords ample explana- 
tion for the fact, inasmuch as Windelband' s style seems to present peculiar 
difficulties for the English translator. It is to be regretted that the mis- 
translation on p. 530 has not been corrected in the revision. In connec- 
tion with the rise of modern German idealism, we read that philosophy 
"resorted with conscious deepening of thought to the ideas of antiquity 
and of the Renaissance, it plunged intelligently into what the Enlighten- 
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ment had shown," etc. The German (p. 418) seems to mean the reverse 

of the last statement. ■ ■ Sie (PkilosoJ/kie) versenhte sick verstandnissvoll 

auch in das, was die Aufklarung von sick gewiesen katte," i. e., philosophy 

intelligently adopted that which the enlightenment had discarded. The 

enlightenment had neglected that very "historical universality" which 

the new philosophy with keener insight is said to have embraced. 

Albert Lefevke. 
Cornell University. 

Moral et education. Par P.-F£lix Thomas. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1899. — 

pp. vi, 168. 

This book is an excellent introduction to the study of contemporary 
French ideals. The author does not himself appear as a prophet, but as 
the charitable critic and expositor of all that miscellany of propagandists 
that distract the Parisian public. Although the volume is in form a col- 
lection of essays, there is a discernible unity among them. The nine- 
teenth century movement in science and art brought with it certain at- 
tempts to readjust moral ideals, and to make them more conformable to 
the new thought. These fin de sfecle philosophies of life are reviewed and 
examined by Professor Thomas, mainly with a view to discovering their 
educational value, and effect upon the general morality. The criticism is 
not profound, but sane and conservative. 

As respects the general relation between science and morality, Professor 
Thomas concludes that although science is morally instructive by virtue of 
its spirit and method, and beneficent in its destruction of superstition, it is 
nevertheless incapable of affording a sufficient ground for morality. This is 
due primarily to the fact that science is quantitative, while morality is qual- 
itative ; but the inadequacy of science as a basis for life is further demon- 
strated by its failure to provide for either freedom or obligation. The 
author's criticism of La morale sans liberie is along traditional lines, 
while his criticism of La morale sans obligation, is more interesting on 
account of its treatment of Guyau's Esquisse d'une morale sans obligation 
ni sanction. This latter theory, defining duty in terms of the natural 
expansion of life, fails because its purely quantitative terms cannot account 
for ' higher and lower,' and its failure signifies the failure of the general 
naturalistic ethics, of which it is the best representative. 

But science has contributed very essentially to political and social morality 
in demonstrating clearly and unmistakably the solidarity of mankind. 
Professor Thomas thinks that the exponents of solidarisme overreach 
themselves, when they try to account for duty in terms of the debt of the 
individual to the society which has begotten and endowed him ; for many 
individuals are the creditors rather than the debtors of society. But even 
the most idealistic theory of morality teaches that the true welfare of one is 
inseparable from the true welfare of all, and no educational system will be 
complete which does not instill in the child a sense of his community of 



